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Garlanded with a string of sausages from New Braunfels, the state’s first 
new-concept InfoBord is unveiled by State Highway Commission Chairman 
Charles E. Simons at the rest area on IH 35 near New Braunfels. Assisting 
Simons are pert strutters from Southwest Texas State University, Bavarian 
costumed wurstmaids from New Braunfels, and saronged Aquamaids from 
Aquarena Springs in San Marcos. Photograph by Herman Kelly 
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About Our Cover 

It’s springtime in Central Texas—as this field of brilliant 
yellow groundsels east of Austin near Webberville adequately 
proves. But the groundsels are only one member of a fam- 
ily of more than 5,000 wild flowers ranging from delicate 
orchids to cacti blooms that announce the new season 
across the state. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Back Cover 
When the gaily striped tents go up on the campus of 
Schreiner Institute in Kerrville on May 25, the four-day 1973 
Texas State Arts and Crafts Fair will open with the greatest 
show in the Hill Country. Over 200 painters, potters, knife 
makers, lapidary artisans, and old-fashioned craftsmen will 
display and sell their wares to the visitors who will also be 
busy choosing between homemade ice cream, watermelon, 
fried chicken, Mexican food, and even shish-kabobs. 
Photograph by John Suhrstedt 


WHEN Highway Commission Chair- 
man Charles E. Simons severed a 
string of plump sausages in a rest area 
on IH 35 near New Braunfels, the 
curtain opened on what may be a solu- 
tion to the billboard problem. 

The sausages sliced by Simons 
weren’t for eating. They draped a new 
tourist information display he unveiled 
in an April 4 ceremony. On hand were 
Highway Department officials and 
tourist industry leaders from all over 
the state, plus the state travel director 
from Indiana. 

Caught up in the oom-pahs of a 
German band, some of the participants 
danced the polka in the driveway, while 
others enjoyed the presence of pert 
strutters from Southwest Texas State 
University, Bavarian-costumed wurst- 
maids from New Braunfels, and sa- 
ronged aquamaids from Aquarena 


INFOBORDS 


an invitation 


Springs in San Marcos. 

In a short speech Simons explained 
that the new displays, called InfoBords, 
are important because “they deal with 
people who use the highways. 

“Highways aren’t for engineers, or 
contractors, or any other kind of spe- 
cial-interest group,” Simons remarked. 
“Highways are for people!” 

Having recalled that he wrote about 
the first tourist bureaus in Texas Pa- 
rade magazine, Simons called the Info- 


Two new four-color InfoBords are the responsibility of A. H. Nickel, maintenance man 
in charge of the rest area on IH 35 at Kyle. Nickel considers the new boards ‘‘quite 


pretty,”’ 


sae 


and feels they impress visitors to the rest area. 
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Bords “the most significant develop- 
ment in highway travel information 
since the original highway tourist bur- 
eaus were established in 1936.” 

At a luncheon following the cere- 
mony, State Highway Engineer Luther 
DeBerry said the InfoBords amount to 
“mini tourist bureaus.” He predicted 
the displays will help the highway va- 
cationer by filling the travel informa- 
tion gap left by billboards as they are 
taken down. 

Each InfoBord will be custom-de- 
signed for the area where it is dis- 
played. Travelers who see them will be 
able to visit featured attractions by 
driving only a few miles. Local authori- 
ties, directors of travel associations, 
and the Discover Texas Association 
will advise the Highway Department 
about the content of each display. 

The Highway Department will pro- 
vide composition, type, layout, and 
photographs to fill the 54 square feet 
of display space. If the display is to be 
all black and white, the Department 
will pay the full bill. 

But the local area will have a choice. 
The appeal of color has proven itself 
in travel displays, said DeBerry. If the 
local people want their display to be in 
full color, they can have it by paying 
the additional cost. Presently, the cost 
of color panels is $1,250 which includes 
10 duplicate panels. Four of them go 
to the Highway Department and six 
go to the local sponsoring authority. 
A local chamber of commerce, for in- 
stance, could display the extra panels 
in their office or on the town square. 

New Braunfels and San Marcos are 
the first localities to receive the new 
display panels and they chose color. 

The unveiling ceremony climaxed 
years of study by the Highway Depart- 
ment’s Travel and Information Divi- 
sion to discover a display that would 


to travelers 
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Tom Taylor, director of Travel and Information Division, welcomes 
Linda Jester to Texas. She is state travel director of Indiana. 


endure the sun and atmospheric con- 
ditions of the outdoor glass cases. 
The first displays were quietly in- 
stalled by the division at rest areas on 
IH 35 near Georgetown and Round 
Rock in February 1967. They con- 
sisted of colorful travel posters, but 
the dyes of the printing ink faded away 
in only three months. Since then, many 
other types of displays have been tried 
all over the state and have failed be- 
cause of extremes of temperature, hu- 


Wearing a lei, Highway Commissioner 
Charles Simons outlines the serious busi- 
ness of tourism in Texas. 


Photographs by Herman Kelly 


midity and the rays of the sun. 

Paint pigment, unlike dyes, will not 
fade quickly. Neither will vinyl-clad 
aluminum submit to moisture. Through 
a silk screen process developed by the 
3M Company, these two materials are 
combined to produce a panel that is 
expected to last at least five years. 

The new process is a real break- 
through. The extended life-span of the 
new displays will lower maintenance 
costs caused by almost continuous re- 
placement of the old panels. No longer 
will visitors to our state have to squint 
through brown water stains at faded 
images on paper that is peeling away 
from its mount. 

No one knows how many people 
stop at the rest areas near New Braun- 
fels and San Marcos today, but a study 
made in 1968 put the average daily 
total at 597—or well over a half mil- 
lion per year. Since a fraction over six 
tourist cars per day to a locality 
amounts to an industry with a $100,- 
000 annual payroll, the significance of 
the InfoBord concept takes on new 
meaning. 

Other states, too, have recognized 
the importance of information displays 
in rest areas. Like Texas, they have 
run into problems with the outdoor 
elements. That is why Linda R. Jester, 
Indiana state travel director, flew to 


State Highway Engineer Luther DeBerry finds himself surrounded 
by leis and Aquamaids from Aquarena Springs in San Marcos. 
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Texas for the unveiling ceremony. 

Speaking to the group, Happy Sha- 
han, president of the Discover Texas 
Association, called the Texas Highway 
Department the nation’s most progres- 
sive in travel development. 

“They copied our roadside parks and 
tourist bureaus from Maine to Mexico; 
both were original ideas of our High- 
way Department. And they’re going to 
copy this,” he said with a nod to Miss 
Jester, “but we’ve got a head start. 
Every state in the Union is looking for 
a substitute for billboards and I think 
this is it. And I’m proud that it came 
from Texas.” 

When the Interstate safety rest area 
program is completed, Texas will have 
178 InfoBords throughout the state. 
Each will be different, containing in- 
formation about its own specific locali- 
ty, about its unique landscapes, tourist 
attractions, and the people who live 
and work nearby. 

Modern tourists want to find out 
what’s off the beaten path. They no 
longer follow a strict schedule in their 
travels and are constantly on the look- 
out for side trips off the Interstate. As 
DeBerry told the group that day, “The 
InfoBords will cater to today’s passion 
for discovering America—the real 
down-home America.” 

—Herman Kelly 
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BORN INTO THE WELL-MANNERED, 
yall come back” atmosphere of rural 
Texas, Clovis and Lou Jean Poplin 
knew they were showing bad taste to 
escape from jail, kidnap a Department 
of Public Safety officer and patrol car 
near Houston, and daredevil their way 
across the state’s highway system to 
the banks of the Rio Grande. 

But they couldn’t help it. Once it 
began, sheer momentum propelled 
them into one big mess. They only 
wanted their baby back, but now the 
DPS, local police, news media repre- 
sentatives, and a raft of thrill-seeking, 
profit-motivated townspeople were on 
their trail. The chase that ensued was 
a classic. 

Also contributing to their winding 
up in the dusty expanses of West Texas 
near Del Rio that March afternoon was 
$3 million. That’s the amount Univer- 
sal Pictures spent to film the tragicomic 
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Clovis, Lou Jea 


fictional folk tale of the sympathetic 
couple’s trail of havoc along the high- 
ways of Texas. 

Academy Award winner Goldie 
Hawn stars as the down-home Lou 
Jean, and Bill Atherton, former star of 
the New York theater, plays Clovis. 
The kidnapped DPS patrolman is 
Michael Sachs (Slaughterhouse-Five) , 
and Ben Johnson, last year’s best sup- 
porting actor, is the veteran officer who 
must catch the criminals but under- 
stands their desperation and doesn’t 
want them to be hurt. 

The entire movie was shot in the 
state, and most of it was done on high- 
way right of way in the Houston, San 
Antonio, and Del Rio areas. On loca- 
tion along US 277 near Del Rio, pro- 
duction manager William Gilmore ex- 
plained what “The Sugarland Express” 
is all about. 

“It’s a story about highways,” Gil- 


more said. “Highways were the main 
reason we decided on Texas for the 
setting. We found that Texas had more 
and better highways than the other 
southern states—and with this story 
line we had to make it in the South— 
so this was the logical choice.” 

“The Sugarland Express” deals with 
public interference in law enforcement 
and the tragic consequences. It has 
some of the most spectacular stunt 
driving in movie history, including cars 
being flipped and crashed headon, 200 
cars barreling down the road at once, 
and a climactic scene with all the re- 
maining police cars crashing down an 
obstacle course. 

“We started around the Houston 
area,” Gilmore remembered, “in Rich- 
mond and Sugarland. Yes, we got the 
name of the movie from the town, al- 
though in the film, Sugarland is on the 
border.” 


THE BIG BANG—Fifteen police cars plum- 
met down water retards along US 277 
south of Del Rio in the climactic scene of 
“The Sugarland Express.’’ Multiple cam- 
era work and proper editing is supposed 
to make this the hairiest crash scene in 
movie history. 


How do you locate just the right 
place to film a certain scene? 

“T drive, drive, drive,” said the man 
whose job is to handle the business 
side, filming the movie in the cheap- 
est, most efficient manner. “I traveled 
2,500 miles within a 50-mile radius of 
San Antonio to get locations there.” 

Gilmore found the location for the 
climactic last scene while driving along 
US 277 south of Del Rio. Just before 
coming to the Sycamore Creek bridge, 
he looked off the shoulder and pro- 
claimed, “This is the place.” 

He and Lana Elder, a Del Rio house- 
wife and a member of the Texas Film 
Commission, conferred with Fred 
Clark, district engineer in Del Rio. 

“They asked permission to use this 
water retard area alongside the bridge,” 
Clark said. “We put those rises in the 
hillside to retard erosion from water 
coming off the roadway. They had a fit 


over the area, sO we issued them a 
temporary use of right of way permit.” 

“The Highway Department was 100 
percent cooperative,” said Mrs. Elder, 
who made television commercials in 
California before moving to Del Rio 
several years ago. 

Gilmore considered Lana Elder and 
the local film commission members in 
Houston and San Antonio as his as- 
sistants, and he sang their praises for 
“opening doors for us all over the 
state.” 

Before the film could even be plan- 
ned, the film company had to get ap- 
proval from the DPS. 

“We had to get their approval,” Gil- 
more mentioned, “and if the film had 
been about a DPS officer smuggling 
heroin across the border, we wouldn’t 
have gotten approval. But this one 
shows the DPS in a good light.” 

The writers submitted a script to 
DPS officials, who made several sug- 
gestions, and a compromise was reach- 
ed. 

“They really just corrected errors in 
fact that made our movie more realis- 
tic,” Gilmore said. “If we showed a 


JUST FOLKS—Oklahoma native Ben Johnson, left, talks with Fred Clark, district engineer 
in Del Rio, at the rest area on US 277 that was a base camp for the movie company. 
Commenting on ‘“‘The Last Picture Show” and his award winning role, Johnson said, 
“That’s a dirty movie. | wouldn’t take my kids to see it, but it’s all right for us old boys.” 
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LET’S GET IT RIGHT—Goldie Hawn, who 
stars as Lou Jean Poplin in the movie, 
confers with assistant director Tom Joiner 
about an upcoming scene. To escape from 
the fierce West Texas wind, the Academy 
Award winner stayed in her trailer in the 
rest area most of the day. 


patrolman with the wrong gun, they 
corrected it and we appreciate that. 
When they approved the film, many 
doors were opened for us. We were 
allowed to buy 25 surplus patrol cars 
and some uniforms, and we could hire 
off-duty officers for traffic control.” 

The company purchased cars from 
police departments all across the south, 
and most of them were demolished by 
the end of shooting. 

With all those uniformed “DPS of- 
ficers’ running around, often a stunt 
man from Burbank, California, would 
be stopped by a tourist and asked how 
to get to Langtry. 

“Even a few real DPS officers stop- 
ped our people who were driving 
Louisiana or Mississippi patrol cars 
and asked them what they were doing 
so far from home,” Gilmore said. 

The off-duty officers slowed traffic 
whenever the crew set up near the 
roadway, and they halted traffic for 
short periods of time of actual shoot- 
ing. No passing motorists objected be- 
cause most of them wanted to watch 
the action. 

More than 2,000 Texans were em- 
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BANG-UP JOB—The principal car in the chase pushes a pursuer off the roadway, where 
a rail concealed under some brush flips the car. A remotely operated camera just right of 
center behind a bush, captures the action from close up. 


MY WORD’S LAW—Michael Sachs, who plays a kidnapped DPS patrolman, rides his motor- 
cycle and discusses a scene with a crew member. 


ployed as extras, as Universal dropped 
more than $750,000 directly into the 
economy of the state. During the Del 
Rio shooting, Lana Elder brought 
about 20 extras with their cars each 
day. 
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“Mostly we sit and wait,” said one — 
obviously unimpressed woman from 


Brackettville who received $25 a day 
for the inactivity. 

Several Texans who are _ profes- 
sional actors were in lesser parts. Dean 
Smith, a stunt man and actor for 15 
years, is steeped in the Texas tradition. 

A former University of Texas foot- 
ball and track star and a member of 
the 1956 US Olympic team, Smith 
“went to California to play for the Los 
Angeles Ram and here I am. 

“[’ve made several pictures in Tex- 
as,” he said, ‘“‘and I like it.”” He was in 
“The Alamo? filmed in Brackettville. 
Gilmore was a film editor on the same 
picture. 

Others involved in the production 
have some impressive credits. Produc- 
ers Richard Zanuck and David Brown 
handled “Patton,” “The Sound of 
Music,” “Butch Cassidy and the Sun- 
dance Kid,” and ‘“M.A.S.H.” Goldie 
Hawn won her Academy Award for 
“Cactus Flower,” Ben Johnson for 
“The Last Picture Show,” (filmed in 
Archer City) and Michael Sachs at- 
tained stardom as Billy Pilgrim in 
“Slaughterhouse-Five.” 

Director of photography Vilmos 
Zsigmond, a bearded Hungarian cine- 
matographer, filmed the visually stun- 
ning “Deliverance,” “McCabe and Mrs. 
Miller,” and “Red Sky at Morning.” 

The entire creative process for the 
film was entrusted to a newcomer, 25- 
year-old phenom Steven Spielberg. His 
major qualification for the task was 
direction of ‘Duel,’ a made-for-tele- 
vision movie about a chase between a 
car and a gasoline tank truck. 

Each day on location in Del Rio was 
a big chase, herding the myriad of peo- 
ple and vehicles into position. The 
shooting on Sycamore Creek began 


with a caravan of trucks, police cars, 


and regular passenger cars moving from 
the motel down US 277 to the rest area 
north of the creek. 

A film company working in the 


boondocks carries all its equipment 
with it. This includes a “honey wagon” 
with dressing rooms for the actors and 
other principals, such as premier stunt 
driver Carey Loftin. 

A camera truck with all the photo 
equipment and a wardrobe-prop truck 
were kept side by side, along with a 
grip-special effects truck with all the 
tools and materials a grip (Hollywood- 
ese for handyman) needed for his 
building projects. A trunk with an elec- 
tric generator stood ready, as did a 
camera crane. To show their mobility, 
they even had a Hollywood caterer on 
duty to prepare breakfast and lunch 
for cast and crew. 

The rest area was the perfect spot 
for a base camp on a dreary, overcast 
morning. From here they could move 
to the highway for shots and across 


CLOSE-UP—wWith the principal DPS car attached to a camera crane, the movie crew 


films the stars being chased by a caravan of police cars down a city street in Del Rio. 


the two-year-old bridge to the water 
retard (they called it a “loop-d-loop”’). 

Walkie-talkie communication _ be- 
tween Spielberg, first assistant director 
Jim Fargo, and the. DPS was essential 
with so much ground to cover. 

Because the movie’s action takes 
place over just two days, weather was 
a major consideration. You couldn’t 
have a bright sun in one shot, cutting 
to an overcast scene. So the angles of 
all four cameras were kept low—to re- 
duce haze and cloudiness. 

Gilmore explained this movie is 
more difficult because it had to be shot 
in continuity, just as it will be shown. 

“Most movies are shot the cheapest 
way possible,” Gilmore said, “but since 
this is one big chase and car 2311 (the 
principal car) gets all messed up, it had 
to be done in continuity. It gets the 


back window shot out and has bullet 
holes in it. You couldn’t show these 
things done in one scene and undone 
in the next.” 

After a conference between the di- 
rector, first assistant director, and head 
cameraman, they began to set up for 
the big crash scene. Fifteen cars were 
involved in the crash, but Zsigmond 
said the multiple camera work and edi- 
ting would make the collision appear 
like the demolition of about 30 cars. 

First the electricians and camera op- 
erators began placing their equipment, 
then the actors, propmen, and makeup 
people received their instructions. All 
was ready. 

It was a one-shot deal. And in an 
instant, with cars plummeting down the 
ravine and cameras whirring, it was all 
over. &9 


AN ILLUMINATING FACT—Place a light source behind a hunk of 
honey onyx, Sparks notes, and you can see the veins which run 
through the stone and give it character. 
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“J. B. Sparks, how long does it take you to fashion one 
of those handsome clocks placed in the center of a beautiful 
section of rock?” 

“Well,” he replied, struggling to be specific, “I'd say be- 
tween two hours and two days.” 

The part-time craftsman, who is maintenance construction 
superintendent in the Lubbock district office, deals with time 
each day as he works to keep the highways of District 5 in 
good order. He isn’t about to have a hobby that demands 
constant attention. 

When J. B. makes a clock or one of several rocky crea- 
tions, he takes his time about it. The clock might be given 
to a friend or relative, or he would sell it to you if you 
wanted it. 

“I just sell enough of these to pay for my hobby,” he said. 
“T think I sold 35 or 40 of them in 1972.” 

When asked what came first in his hobby, the rocks or the 
clocks, Sparks replies, “Neither.” A great love of the out- 
doors started J. B. and his wife, Lula, into the rock work 
they share as a hobby. They have towed a 30-foot trailer be- 
hind their car for years, sampling nature’s wonders through- 
out Texas and the nation. 

“We like to go all over the country on our vacations,” he 
said. ““And we began picking up rock samples for Bruce Bryan 
(former assistant district engineer). He’s an avid rockhound. 
Soon we were picking up samples for ourselves, and we were 
hooked.” 

They started making bolo ties and pen sets. But he has 
always been fascinated with clockworks, and that seemed a 
practical use of rocks that had been found, cut, and polished 
to show their beauty. J. B. bought several drills and cutters, 
including a drill that gouges the core out of a rock, and he 
began to insert clockworks. 

He gave one of his early efforts to Bryan at his retirement 
party, and to recently retired District Engineer Oscar Crain 
when he received a 40-year service award from the Depart- 
ment. 

The Sparkses look forward to J. B.’s retirement in five 
years, when, “I’m not even going to sleep in the house that 
night. We'll just get in the trailer and head out.” 

Now their excursions are limited to weekends and vaca- 
tions. But they've dug opal in Idaho and agate in Oregon. 
And they’ve taken petrified wood and jasper off the Cap 
Rock near Lubbock. They’ve even joined a rock club, but 
J. B. emphasizes that it’s called the Lubbock Gem and Min- 
eral Society. 

“Since we’ve gotten all this rock music and rock this and ~ 
that, us old folks like to call it ‘gem and mineral society.’ ” 

Rockhounds often go to great lengths to find the best digs. 
When the Sparkses reach a good area, they park their trailer 


Hobby 


in a central location and search out all the known rock col- 
lecting spots in the surrounding area. 

“We hire a four-wheel-drive vehicle, drive as far as we 
can, and walk the rest of the way,” J. B. noted. 

Landowners charge either by the day or the pound for 
collecting on private grounds, but you can hunt free on many 
state and federal lands outside the jurisdiction of the National 
Parks Service. 

The same material could be purchased from a rock shop 
for much less than their traveling expenses, but the Sparkses 
wouldn’t have near as much fun that way. 

They gather many rock samples in Texas, especially in the 
mineral rich Davis Mountains and Big Bend areas in South- 
west Texas. 

“The Davis Mountains have worlds of petrified wood,” he 
said, and the Alpine-Marfa area yields various types of agate 
and other beautiful stones. J. B. emphasized that “you can’t 
pick up rocks in the national park, so we don’t even go look- 
ing for anything right in the park. There are plenty of places 
to get rocks that aren’t being protected, so it’s silly to break 
the law.” 

But just finding the rock is only half the fun. J. B. says 
you don’t know what you have until the rock is cut. Some- 
times an unseen fault causes it to break, or a soft center 
crumbles after cutting. 

“T feel like sitting down and crying when that happens,” 


ORIENTAL ART?—Lula Sparks is intrigued by this slab of painted 
rock, a type of jasper found in Wyoming. The intricate patterns 
of the rock appear like a fine Oriental painting. 


ART ON ART—A colorful clock of highly polished chrysocolla 
from Arizona reflects on a table Sparks made with thin slabs of 
assorted types of agate. 


he said. Shape, color, and all-around beauty determine if a 
rock will become a clock, bookend, ash tray, even a table. 
Mrs. Sparks uses some of the most unusual stones for ex- 
quisite jewelry. 

“We have things made from rocks almost everywhere in 
the house,” she said. Rocks still unpolished cover much of 
the garage and backyard. 

Each rock holds a special fascination. J. B. likes to hold a 
light behind his favorite piece of honey onyx (found near 
Columbus, New Mexico) and show how this brings out the 
stone’s natural brilliance. 

His favorite trick demands a dark room and a black light. 
Stones which look a dull gray under normal room light glow 
fluorescent green, and a black stone looks magenta. 

J. B. can even show you a slab of sandstone that is as 
flexible as rubber. 

Each of these unusual samples and objets d’art bring back 
memories of a specific trip. 

“I'll never forget the time we were hunting in the Alpine 
area,” J. B. remembered, “and my wife got out to open a 
gate. This deer was standing out there and she started taking 
pictures of it. It was friendly and kept bumping against her. 
When my wife was through playing with it, she turned around 
and headed for the gate. That deer was really playful and it 
came up and butted her right in the backside.” 

The Sparkses have seen only two snakes in their years of 
crawling on rock formations, but they feel great joy at the 
abundance of other natural wonders they’ve seen on their 
trips. 

“When you’ve worked on the roads as long as I have,” 
J. B. said, “you can appreciate a hobby like this. Rockhound- 
ing and making things from the rocks takes you away from 
people and all that traffic.” 

—tLarry Upshaw 


A Fair To Remembe 


BUTCHERS AND BAKERS and candle- 
stick makers will be among the nearly 
290 artists and craftsmen who will come 
to the fair in Kerrville May 25 through 
28. 

They will come bringing their wares 
—and their talents—to the second an- 
nual Texas State Arts and Crafts Fair 
sponsored by the Texas Tourist Devel- 
opment Agency. 

At least 40,000 people are expected 
to walk from tent to tent to see the 
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The smell of freshly baked bread turns many heads and the most 
curious can follow their noses and find out how the Tigua Indians 
use traditional outdoor clay ovens to produce the delicious aromas. 


almost lost arts of yesteryear gathered 
on the 57-acre tree-canopied campus of 
Schreiner Institute on the southeast 
edge of town. 

TTDA’s fair director Phil Davis 
doesn’t think they will be disappointed. 

“We’ve doubled the size of the fair 
this year and will have 75 different 
types of arts and crafts displayed—I 
didn’t even know there were 75 differ- 
ent kinds.” 

Davis’ excursion into folk arts last 


year was a calculated gamble, but one 
he feels paid off when some 25,000 
visitors flocked to the fairgrounds and 
were so taken with the quilting, weav- 
ing, blacksmithing, soap making, can- 
dle dipping, painting, and sculpting 
that they bought $67,000 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

It didn’t take long for word of mouth 
to inform other artists and craftsmen 
there was a new market for their wares. 
Davis has received requests all year 
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from Texans eager to show their pro- 
ducts, which has resulted in the addi- 
tional array of crafts and art objects. 

“This year we'll have not one, but 
two blacksmiths, a lye soap maker, 
numerous leather craftsmen, a saddle- 
maker, belt buckle maker, wood furni- 
ture sculptor, a woman who makes 
applehead dolls and bread dough dolls, 
a wax painter, an arrowhead maker, 
metal sculptor, and a man who makes 
clay flutes.” 

The fairground’s rolling terrain is 
cut by gurgling Quinlan Creek which 
will also beckon fairgoers who can 
choose an international selection of 
foods to enjoy in the shade of the oak 
trees. 

There may not be any real butchers, 
but there will be plenty of cooks dish- 
ing up everything from natural foods, 
Cajun treats like shrimp creole, Italian 
meatball sandwiches, German potato 
salad, Mexican bufuelos, watermelon, 
lots of homemade peach ice cream, to 
American favorites — corndogs and 
hamburgers. 

Davis said this year’s fair will at- 
tempt to meet other needs requested 
by the tourists last year—namely a 


general store concession for buying as-. 


pirin, Band Aids, film, cigarettes, and 


With a swish of hot air, the old-fashioned steam engine noisily grinds corn into fresh 


A potter demonstrates his skill and fascinates the children at last year’s first Arts 


and Crafts Fair in Kerrville. Painters, knife makers, lapidary artisans, and a host 
of oldfashioned craftsmen eagerly show their wares to the crowds. 


shopping bags to hold all the goodies. 

The arts and crafts of today—pho- 
tography, metal sculpture, fingerpaint- 
ing—will also have a place under the 


meal as fairgoers look on in amazement. The arts and crafts rest under 13 gaily colored 
tents surrounded by rolling, tree-shaded grounds just right for picnicking. 


13 colorful tents that will house the 
fair. 

But the flavor of last year’s fair will 
carry over with the sheep shearing, the 
potters, Indian dancers, the steam- 
powered grist mill, and the aroma of 
hot bread baking. 

Because TTDA is interested in pro- 
moting pioneer crafts that are in danger 
of extinction, there will be a children’s 
“Learning Tent” where youngsters can 
make cornhusk dolls, metal sculpture, 
pottery ... and generally have a good 
time. 

The hills around Kerrville will also 
come alive with the sound of music— 
the fiddlin’ and barrel house piano 
playing kind—at the 1973 Folk Festi- 
val held in conjunction with the fair. 
There will be four evening perform- 
ances at the downtown municipal audi- 
torium and four afternoon events out 
of doors on the fairgrounds. 

Tickets and information can be ob- 
tained by writing: Folk Fest, P .O. Bop 
5309, Austin, Texas 78763. They 
$1 for adults, and 50 cents for 

So, gather up the kids—an 
dogs—and come to the fau 


Give Me Back The World | 
Remember — 


Ancel Nunn 


By Nanette Wiese 
Travel and Information Division 


WHEN ANCEL NUNN tells fledgling 
artists that “Success does not come by 
fanfare of trumpets, but by many small 
doings,” he speaks as a man who bears 
the weight of his discovery. 

For 44 years he has lived the life of 
many small doings. And then so quick- 
ly that it still baffles him, his paintings 
touched something in people and he 
joined an elite group of homegrown 
Texas artists. But not before he slowly 
and painfully pieced together his indi- 
vidual philosophy of painting and most 
critically—his technique. It was this 
technique that surfaced over the last 
decade and when it did, there was no 
question what it was—unabashed, 
lined-out realism—nothing fake. 


“T lived the life of a fake for so long 
that I had to paint realism because it 
became the only truth I could tell.” 

This realization—which came only 
after a purification of his artistic soul 
—closed the door on a winding, erratic 
attempt by Nunn to escape his own 
whispering Muse. 

Born on a farm near Seymour in 
1928, he spent his younger years roll- 
ing around the high plains of West 
Texas with his father, an insurance 
man who dodged the Depression by 
moving from one little town to anoth- 
er. When Nunn was 12, a teacher in 
Arizona asked him to draw a pine 
tree, but a mesquite tree flowed from 
his pen and he felt the quickening of 


THE BRIGHT AND EARLY Coffee sign is special to Nunn and decorates one wall of his 
studio. He believes the old signs are an art form in their own right and wants to start a 
sign museum at The Foundry. He even plans to rejuvenate an ancient barn a few miles 


away by adorning one side with the crowing rooster and brilliant morning sun. 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


THE COMMON MAN and the ordinary life 
in rural America are recurring themes in 
Nunn’s paintings because they are so 
much a part of yesterday. The artist is so 
dedicated to realism he even creates a 
history for each person, often including 
the grandparents, children, and grand- 
children in one painting. 


his artistic life. By the time he gradu- 
ated from high school in Abilene, he 
had been praised by the adult mem- 
bers of the Fort Worth art association 
and won an honorable mention, and 
then later a first prize in competition. 

Even so, when he entered the serv- 
ice in 1947 he put away his brushes 
for nearly 20 years. But they haunted 
him even when he left the military and 
began a transient life of selling used 
cars, drawing cartoons, running a little 
newspaper, operating a planing mill, 
and buying a commercial fishing boat 
one day because he loved the light 
glancing off the ocean. 

No matter how far or how fast he 
ran, he could not outdistance his rec- 
ollections of how the sun splashed 
across the dry, waving grass of West 
Texas or how the treeless horizon 
sliced the earth from the sky. For when 
others had been too busy living, Ancel 
Nunn had been watching. With X-ray 
eyes he looked into their lives, into 
and through the grain in the wooden 
structures they clothed themselves in, 
and committed what he saw to mem- 
ory. 

But the ability to put what he felt 
on canvas came only after he battled 
—and killed—the hydra of doubt, in- 
decision, and fear that he would never 
accomplish work of any importance. 

His close friend, author A. C. 
Greene, observes, “But the night he 
stopped finding reasons to flee the 
hound was the night whatever Ancel 
Nunn is took over.” 


This is when he started painting in 
earnest. “I wanted a technical philoso- 
phy that originated from myself and I 
knew it would take time . . . four, five, 
or twenty years . . . so I started paint- 
ing everything in my system.” 

This was in the early Sixties and by 
1965 he was still dissatisfied with his 
progress. At this time he lived in 
Brownsville deep in the Rio Grande 
Valley and had taken a job as a night 
watchman so he could paint seven 
days a week. 

“T began getting all the stuff out of 
me and then I destroyed all the paint- 
ings because I knew if what was com- 
ing out of me had gotten on the mar- 
ket, it would be trash compared to 
what I could do later.” 

His eventual satisfaction with his 
work seemingly coincided—and may 
be a key—to his success. “When I do 
a painting, I project images in my 
mind and at that point it is an ab- 
stract. I keep abstracting until I get a 
satisfied feeling and take the further 
step to put it on canvas. This is my 
philosophy . . . and I found I was un- 
consciously making a statement. May- 
be the reason some artists are success- 


ful is that they are satisfied with them-- 


selves because they have something to 
say.” 

In 1967 he held his first one-man 
show at a friend’s gallery in Fort 
Worth. Within 20 minutes every paint- 
ing had been sold. 

“T took a check home for $2,700, 
which was more than I had had at one 
time and it was then I decided to cut 
the umbilical cord, so I quit the night 
watchman job. I wouldn’t show or sell 
my work to just anyone... it had to 
be treated as art. The State Historical 
Survey Committee wanted me to paint 
something historical, so I did a series 
on the Gaines Farm near Palestine. It 
took a year to do and I damn near 
starved to death doing it, too.” 

That’s when the artist and his friend- 
agent Jack Selden sat down and de- 
cided he needed time to paint what he 
wanted to paint. So the Nunns, Ancel., 
his wife Reneta, and sons Ancel Paul 
and Andrew (named after Andrew 
Wyeth), moved to the picturesque 
East Texas town of Palestine and rent- 


ed an old foundry with several antique 
structures. He calls his new home his 
“reference book” and surrounds him- 
self with chapters from that book— 
rusty wheels, sickles, wagon harnesses, 
wooden rain barrels, and his memories. 
The artist has seemingly found peace 
... and the time to finish 20 paintings 
a year and three times that many ideas 
for other ones. 

Last year 8,000 people took the Ty- 
ler Museum of Art by surprise when 
they turned out for the Ancel E. Nunn 
Retrospective Exhibition of his work 


over the last 10 years. This was more 
people than had attended the museum 
since its opening a year and a half 
before. 

“Some people who had never bought 
a painting before bought one for sev- 
eral thousand dollars and they weren’t 
buying it for a status symbol either,” 
the artist says. 

His explanation for the unrivaled at- 
tendance at his exhibition? 

“A painting is like a book and some 
are hard to understand. Since people 
don’t want to be dummies, they could 


AN ANCIENT SCYTHE and a peeling door with overalls hanging on a nail aré 
of the trappings of the past the artist has collected in his studio. “‘!’ve tri 
studio so everything in it relates to something I’m doing. If | need to p 


or a wagon wheel, | have them right here.”’ 


come to this exhibit and with no ef- 
fort understand.” 

His best known works without apol- 
ogy carve every wrinkle, show every 
grey hair, and exposé the sagging jowls 
of yesterday’s houses, banks, stores, 
train stations, schools, and barns. He 
often paints them at the crossroads of 
two highways going nowhere, or 
crouched beside what was once a traf- 
fic artery now bloodless, or standing 
like tombstones above the ground 
where a town once breathed—a town 
whose bones have long since turned to 
dust. 

Greene says the artist’s “old houses 
and other bedraggled or forlorn struc- 
tures seem to warn of the folly of op- 
posing time. But that is not their pur- 
pose at all. What they really whisper 
is encouragement, that when we lay 
down our opposition to inevitability 
we surrender our best human inheri- 
tance: choice. And human hope comes 


ae hPSe 


GREATEST SH iow ON EARTH 


not from what we decide, but in mak- 
ing our decision.” 

When he paints a faded, peeling 
Bright and Early Coffee sign on the 
side of an elderly barn, or a raging, 
openmouthed lion roaring the news of 
The Greatest Show on Earth on the 
bricks of an abandoned store, Ancel 
Nunn isn’t mourning the loss of time. 
He’s keeping it from being lost. 

“I realize that nobody remembers 
the bad and can only remember the 
good things that happen in the past 
and my painting is like a triggering 
mechanism and you see it and it be- 
comes yours . . . I believe a painting 
has to say something and if it says 
what the viewers want, then it is a 
good painting.” 

As a “historian of emotion,” as 
Greene calls him, Nunn is able to 
make people feel they know exactly 
the scene in one of his paintings. 

“But of course no one really knows 


The name was the thing in a circus. The same acts and 
the same animals and the same tents under the banner of 
Smith & Jones might have a miserable season. But label 
it Barnum and Bailey and that miserable show became 


The Greatest Show on Earth. 
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because many of the houses and scenes 
are bits and pieces I drew from my 
memory.” 

His love of old signs is long-running. 

“T get sentimental over signs like the 
Coca-Cola one which represents many 
hidden things. I think about the guy 
in a Model A Ford driving across the 
country, stopping to talk to farmers 
and offering to paint their barns if he 
can paint a sign on one side.” When 
Nunn paints a Barnum & Bailey, Coca- 
Cola, or Bright and Early Coffee sign, 
he can become the man in the Model 
A for a short time. 

He says there are only a few of these 
original signs left and he wants to col- 
lect them for a unique sign museum at 
The Foundry, before it’s too late. 

For Ancel Nunn is waging his own 
private race against the hands of the 
clock and hopes, if not to stop them, 
to make them pause long enough for 
him to save the moments he can. 


Qn EARTH ° - 


TURN IN THE ROAD 


Selection of a suitable location for a poster was a critical part 

of the job of the sign salesman as was the actual pasting up 

_or painting. This barn at a turn in the road would be a suitable 
place because of its nearness to the road and because the traveler 
would be forced to travel slowly along beside the barn, 
preparatory to making the turn. 


Although Ancel Nunn’s medium is not prose or poetry, he 
gives his audience an added bonus with each painting— 

a usually succinct and sometimes philosophical explanation of 
why he painted the particular subject. “The painting should 
belong to the viewer, not the artist. An artist too worried that 
viewers won’t understand what he, the artist, is trying to say 
misses the point. My comments are not what the paintings have 
to say, but why I painted them.” 


BRIGHT AND EARLY BARN 


Forty years ago, the traveling sign painter would approach 

the owner of a building and offer to paint the store owner’s 
name or even the rest of the building in exchange for being 
allowed to paint the Bright and Early Coffee sign on the side 

of the building. Today, all that remains of that encounter is 

the peeling paint and the weathered board. The faded sign tells 
of a happening that happens no more—a life style that is gone 
but still clamors to be seen and recorded. 


Color separations courtesy of Encino Press 
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Photographs by Mike McClellen 


NEW LINK—Ships from all over the world will pass under the 
150-foot-high bridge that now spans the Houston Ship Channel 
and links northeast and southeast Houston. 


Now THERE’Ss A Way to cross the Houston Ship Channel in 
a car instead of a boat. 

On March 2, the $22.3 million Houston Ship Channel bridge 
was dedicated as not only the first structure ever to span the 
channel, but the largest bridge of its kind ever built in Texas. 

The 150-foot-high bridge has a 500-foot horizontal span, 
is held together by 18 million pounds of structural steel, 
106,000 feet of prestressed concrete beams and 14.5 million 
pounds of reinforced concrete. 

Bill Ward, Houston Urban Project engineer-manager, says 
only one lane on each side of the 10-lane bridge is now in 
use, but it will be completely open when the 610 East Loop 
is completed in September. 

“This bridge provides another path to go around Houston 
and will complete the loop which should eventually provide 
some relief to overcrowded areas,” Ward explained. 

He said the bridge is expected to handle at least 150,000 
cars a day in 20 years since it will serve as the only connect- 


ing link between the communities on the south and north 
shores of the channel. 

Houston Mayor Louie Welch summed up the importance 
of the huge structure when he told a group of 200 at the 
dedication ceremony that he once lived in nearby Galena 
Park “and there’s no way to get from Galena Park to any- 
where. This bridge will help.” 

The members of the East End Progress Association liter- 
ally advertised their agreement. They took out an ad in a 
Houston paper saluting the Highway Department and Harris 
County officials for opening the link between southeast and 
northeast Houston. 

_The opening of the massive bridge was witnessed by A. C. 
Kyser, retired engineer-manager of the Houston Urban Pro- 
ject, who invested hundreds of man hours in developing the 
preliminary design calculations for the unusual bridge. 

The strutted girder design which consists of six concrete 
piers spaced 630 feet apart, with six V-shaped struts extend- 


ing up from the piers to the base of the bridge, made the 


structure feasible. 
Without this concept, standard girders would have been so 


deep that no Houston manufacturer would have been able to 
fabricate them. They would have had to be made on the East 
Coast and sent by ship to Houston. 

Port of Houston officials enthusiastically welcomed the 
opening of the new bridge and said they were delighted be- 
cause it would give drivers a bird’s eye view of the nation’s 
third busiest port for the first time. 

“It’s probably been the least visible port in the world,” 
commission chairman Fentress Bracewell said at the opening 
ceremony. 

While observing the 55 mph speed limit on the bridge, 
travelers will be able to see the heart of the Port of Houston 
Authority operations including most of the public wharves 
and the turning basin. 

The bridge was built under the Interstate Highway Pro- 
gram and was funded 90 percent federally and 10 percent by 
the state and has been cited by the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers as one of the top 10 outstanding engi- 
neering achievements in 1972. 


A FIRST—The bridge is not only the first one to cross the Houston 
Ship Channel, but it is the largest structure of its kind in Texas. 
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“T’m buying savings bonds for my 
children’s college education.” 


“It’s the best way to save.” 

“T am looking forward to using them 
when I retire.” 

“I believe in my country, too, all the 
way.” 

These are the reasons most often 
cited by Highway Department employ- 
ees who are participating in the United 
States Savings Bond program. And 
there seems to be no particular age 
group or grade level for those who 
save this way. 

This year Governor Dolph Briscoe 
has named State Highway Engineer 
Luther DeBerry as chairman and Com- 
missioner Raymond Vowell of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare as co- 
chairman of the 1973 drive to help 
state employees achieve financial in- 
dependence through payroll savings by 
buying bonds. 

“Owning a share in America and 
helping the economy are good reasons 
for buying bonds,” DeBerry stresses, 
“but it’s also an excellent way to pre- 
pare for retirement, establish educa- 
tional funds, or just good insurance in 
time of emergencies.” 

The drive officially begins May 1 

will last into early June. 


Best Way 
fo Save 


H. D. DeBerry, Personnel Division 
director, and Tom Taylor, director of 
Travel and Information, will assist with 
the bond drive within the Department. 

Tom Judson, an engineering tech- 
nician in Bridge Division, is buying 
bonds for his four-year-old daughter’s 
future. 

“T began buying bonds for my daugh- 
ter shortly after she was born. It’s sort 
of a tradition in our families. My par- 


% 


“... for my daughters’ colleg 
ELEANOR PREWIT 


ents and my wife’s parents bough 
bonds for us ever since World War II 
and then they gave them to us as ¢ 
wedding present. The bonds made ¢ 
good down payment on our home. Sc 
we decided to do the same thing fo» 
our daughter. It’s really a convenieni 
way to save.” 
Engineering Assistant David Wrighi 
works in an office next to Tom’s anc 
he has a different reason for buying 


David Wright (left) and Tom Judson of Bridge Division discuss the reasons why they buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 


atriotic gesture.” 
S INGRAHM 


oonds. His payroll deductions are $225 
cach month. “It’s a good thing from a 
ax standpoint, since I don’t have to 
9ay income tax on them until I cash 
hem in. Besides, if the money is taken 
rom my paycheck before I see it, 
here’s less chance I'll spend it. I think 
[ could retire before I’m 50 and live on 
ust the interest from these bonds.” 

Eleanor Prewitt began her payroll 
javings plan two years ago for her 
Jaughters who are now seven and nine. 

“I get them in my children’s names 
30 they won’t have to pay income tax 
when they cash them to go to college.” 

Eleanor, a computer programmer in 
Automation Division, said she is buy- 
ng bonds under the Internal Revenue 
service’s college education plan. Under 
his plan, said Eleanor, the parent is 
zamed beneficiary, not co-owner, and 
ifter one year she files a federal in- 
some tax return in her daughters’ 
lames, listing the increase in bond 
falue as income to the child. This 
hows intent and no other returns need 
0 be filed so long as the child’s total 
ncome does not exceed the amount of 
ler personal exemption. 

Judy Marx, who works in the data 
rocessing section of Motor Vehicle, 
aid she told her husband about the 
yayroll savings plan two years ago. 


*« . . the easiest way to save.” 
JUDY MARX 


‘“He’s always looking for a good way 
to save money, so we decided this 
would be the easiest way to save.” The 
Marxes are expecting their first child 
in July. 

Two veteran employees in the cor- 
respondence section of Motor Vehicle 
plan to use their bonds to supplement 
their retirement. 

“T signed up in the fall of 1966 when 
we were getting a pay raise,” says 
Agnes Ingrahm, a clerk typist who has 
been with the Department 32 years. “It 
is a good, systematic way to save, 
mainly because I don’t get the money. 
A person is less likely to dip into bonds 
than he is cash. It’s also a patriotic 
gesture. Bonds are as strong as your 
country.” 

Bill Litton, supervisor of the corre- 
spondence section, said nearly half of 
the employees in his section buy bonds. 
Bill began his savings plan two years 
ago when he was 50 to help supple- 
ment his retirement fund. 

“IT figured if I bought a $100 bond 
a month for 15 years and 10 months, 
and then converted them to H bonds 
when I retire, I will draw an average 
of $104.44 per month for 10 years. 
Then I still have the value of the bonds. 
And as far as security, you can’t beat 
this savings bond program.” 


. . . you can’t beat this program.” 
BILL LITTON 


Ann Grady, an accounting clerk in 
Finance Division, is buying for three 
now. 

“Three years ago, shortly after my 
granddaughter was born, I began buy- 
ing bonds for her college education. 
Then last December my grandson was 
born so I took out a bond for him. 
And I also began buying one for my- 
self at the same time. I believe in pay- 
roll deductions; it’s the best way to 
save. I believe in my country, too, all 
the way.” 

Another division employee pointed 
out that those who want to buy bonds 
for their children or grandchildren 
must be named beneficiary rather than 
co-owner to avoid having to pay in- 
come tax on the interest. 

The savings bond program is par- 
ticularly attractive now that the inter- 
est rate is up to 514 percent, says H. D. 
DeBerry. 

“When you have money in a savings 
and loan association,” DeBerry notes, 
“you have to pay income tax on the 
interest in the year you earn it. But 
with savings bonds you can defer pay- 
ment of taxes until you cash them. !f 
you wait until retirement, when you 
have additional exemptions anc 
duced income, you might not ! 
pay any income tax on therm. 
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_ Senate bill, 


Dallas Morning News, Fort Worth bur- 
eau—Congress should give local govern- 
ments the option to spend part of their 
federal highway trust fund allotments to 
finance bus systems and rapid transit 
lines, Mayor R. M. Stovall said Wednes- 
day. 

“This seems the logical way,”’ Stovall 
said. ‘‘States with large metropolitan cen- 
ters might well decide they could best 
solve their traffic problems by using part 
of the money for mass transit programs 
while others would prefer to use all of 
their allotments for highways.” 


Arlington Daily News, bylining Don 
Rutherford—Mayor Tom Vandergriff of 
Arlington told a meeting of the Metro- 
politan Highways Committee of the Fort 
Worth Area Chamber of Commerce Wed- 
nesday afternoon that he is opposed to 
the form of revenue sharing which would 
siphon money from the state highway 
department and give it directly to cities. 

“In my judgment, this is one area of 
revenue sharing that won’t work,’ Van- 
dergriff said. ‘| think we would take a 
step backward in terms of coordinated 
effort.” 

Vandergriff said that he is ‘‘so sold” 
on the Texas Highway Department and 
more attention should be focused on this 
aspect of federal legislation. 


Houston Chronicle, by Tom Steacy— 
The Texas Senate-passed version of the 
mass transit bill could hamper the pro- 
posed Houston transit authority’s ability 
to acquire rights of way on freeways and 
streets. 

John Shanahan Jr. of Houston, vice- 
president of the Texas and Louisiana 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Planners, said Saturday that under the 
the transit authority would 
have to get written approval of the Hous- 
ton City Council and the Texas Highway 
Department to acquire rights of way to 
run transit routes on streets or freeways. 

The House version of the mass transit 
bill, which has not been passed, says 
only that the transit authority must ‘‘ad- 
vise and cooperate’ with those govern- 
ment bodies in acquiring rights of way. 


San Antonio Express, by James Mc- 
Crory—An amendment to the Federal 
Highway Act which would have authorized 
completion of San Antonio’s North Ex- 
pressway was knocked out Thursday in 
the U. S. House. 

The amendment, which would have re- 
moved the North Expressway from. all 
provisions of the Federal Highway Act, 
including funding, had been approved in 


the Senate earlier. U. S. Representative 
Henry B. Gonzalez said the amendment 
was knocked out by U. S. Representative 
Bella Abzug of New York, who raised a 
point of order asserting the rules of the 
House do not allow a purely local project 
to be appended to a national bill. 

Gonzalez said Mrs. Abzug also had pro- 
posed, and got passed, an amendment 
which could have far-reaching results on 
future highway construction. The amend- 
ment, he said, provides for two additional 
public hearings required before designat- 
ing the route of an expressway. 


Houston Chronicle, Austin dateline—lIce 
and snow storms this winter did at least 
$28.4 million damage to Texas highways, 
the Texas Highway Department reported. 

The Department said a survey showed 
extensive freeze damage in the Amarillo 
district alone. In addition to the ice and 
snow damage, rains and flooding caused 
$850,000 damage in the Pharr district 
and $800,000 damage in the Beaumont 
district. 

Estimates of the freeze-thaw damage in- 
cluded: El Paso, $2.1 million; Fort Worth, 
$1 million; Lubbock, $1.5 million; Abilene, 


~ $6.5 million; Amarillo, $10 million; Waco, 


$1.4 million; Austin, 
$950,000; Odessa, 
$750,000; Corpus Christi, 
Brownwood, $900,000. 


1.2 million; Bryan, 
$700,000; Lufkin, 
$600,000, and 


Longview Journal, dateline St. Louis— 
The 8th U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruled Monday that President Nixon’s im- 
poundment of federal highway construc- 
tion funds is illegal. 

In a 2-1 decision, the federal panel 
ruled that funds appropriated by Con- 
gress “‘are not to be withheld from obli- 
gation for purposes totally unrelated to 
the highway program.” 

Nixon had impounded the money on 
grounds that it would be inflationary to 
spend it. The President has impounded 
some $15 billion for federal programs on 
housing, water pollution control, rural 
conservation, highways and other areas. 

Judge William H. Becker of the U. S. 
District Court in Kansas City held last 
summer that the impoundment ‘‘caused 
great and incalculable injury to Missouri 
because of continuing inflation of high- 
way costs and interruption of efficient 
obligation” of its highway money. 


Houston Post, with a byline by Harold 
Scarlett—The Texas Air Control Board 
decided unanimously Tuesday that no re- 
strictions on autos are necessary to thin 
out the smog over Houston and other 
Texas metropolitan centers. 


It was a decision that may be over- 
ruled by the Environmental Protection 
Agency... . 

Board chairman Dr. Herbert C. McKee 
of Houston agreed that ‘‘from the data 


we have, | think we must conclude that 
serious restrictions of auto traffic in 
Houston isn’t going to do a thing to 


change ozone levels.” 

Ozone is one of the pollutants pro- 
duced when different hydrocarbons ming- 
le and interact in sunlight to produce Los 
Angeles-type smog. However, John C. 
Crocker, an EPA observer, said after the 
meeting that pending a detailed study of 
the air board staff’s analysis, the EPA 
is sticking to its position that auto con- 
trols ‘‘might well be needed.” .. . 

The newest staff analysis concludes 
that Houston hydrocarbon pollution is 81 
percent industrial (from oil refineries and 
petrochemical plants) and only 13 per- 
cent automotive. By comparison, Dallas 
pollution is 7O percent from motor ve- 
hicle and only 9 percent industrial. 


Dallas Morning News, datelining Fort 
Worth—The chairman of the Texas High- 
way Commission said Tuesday that “‘prior 
commitments involving millions of dol- 
lars’’ could block it from constructing a 
Dallas-Fort Worth freeway along’ the 
Trinity Tollway route. 

“| don’t want to say flatly that the 
Highway Commission won’t be able to 
build this freeway,’’ Charles E. Simons 
of Dallas said. ‘‘We try to build highways 
where the greatest need exists, but we 
must work within the framework of funds 
which are available. We should carry out 
existing commitments before we take on 
others which would involve large outlays.”’ 

Simons said these commitments _in- 
clude expensive freeway loops around 
Houston and Dallas on the fringes of 
Harris and Dallas counties. 


Athens Review, with an Austin date- 
line—Everyone knows it takes engineers 
to design and build highways. 

Not many know that it also takes pro- 
fessional sociologists, economists, biolo- 
gists, archaeologists, and air, water, and 
noise pollution experts, and many other 
skilled professionals. How these scientific 
disciplines can be best employed in the 
public interest is the subject of an action 
plan now being prepared at the direction 
of the Texas Highway Commission. 

Simply stated, the final action plan will 
outline specifically how human, 
ity, and environmental factors wi! ‘ 
sidered in planning all new hi ay pr 
jects. 


AOASTORIANG OUR ENTIRONZJENT 


Photographs and story by Buck Scheib 
Travel and Information Division 


“THIS GOODLY FRAME, the earth, seems to me a sterile 
promontory; this most excellent canopy, the AIR, look you, 
this brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof fretted 
with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to me than 
a foul and PESTILENT CONGREGATION OF VAP- 
OURS.” 

These words belong to William Shakespeare who wrote 
them more than 350 years ago, proving that air pollution is 
an older problem than most realize. Even though the prob- 
lem may be old, finding solutions is still in the experimental 
stage. The ailment may soon be diagnosed, but the prescrip- 
tion will be difficult to swallow. 

One of the diagnostic tools the Highway Department has 
developed to help cure the patient is a mobile environmental 
laboratory—a Ford van equipped with instruments for mea- 
suring pollutants in the air and traffic-generated noise. 

“As far as I know, we are the first highway department to 
operate a mobile environmental lab, one that monitors both 
air and noise,” said Jim E. Johnson, one of the men from 
Highway Design Division traveling with the vehicle. “Some 
highway departments have gone outside to environmental 
consultants, but they don’t have their total environmental 
field laboratory. Other states may have extensive meteorlogical 
and air monitoring equipment, but not combined with noise 
equipment in a mobile van.” 

The amount of pollutants in the air will be measured on 
existing roadways, and eventually engineers will be able to 
predict pollutant levels on future highways. Now the federal 
government is asking only for data on air pollution regard- 
ing new projects with some data being required for environ- 
mental impact statements. 
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CONCENTRATION—Jim Johnson reads the equipment monitoring 
air pollution and noise levels of. traffic on a nearby highway. 
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Automotive air pollution comes from vehicular exhausts, — 
carburetor and gas tank vent evaporation, and crankcase ” 
emissions. The term “air pollution” refers to unwanted ma- 
terial in the air (particulates or gases), which interferes sig- 
nificantly with the comfort, health or welfare of persons, or — 
with the full use and enjoyment of property. | 

There are some common misunderstandings connected — 
with air pollution, says Leo Mueller, head of the environ- 
mental planning subsection of Highway Design Division. One 
fallacy is that automobiles are always the chief source of 
pollution in cities and that if they were removed, there would - 
be no pollution problem. 

“In Houston a preliminary report made for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency shows that Houston’s air would 
not meet ambient air quality standards by 1977 if every motor 
vehicle were taken off the streets right now. The study showed 
that only 25 to 30 percent of Houston’s hydrocarbon air pol- 
lution is produced by motor vehicles. In Austin or Fort Worth 
the situation may be diferent.” 

Mueller says another popular misconception is that smog 
gets worse during damp, overcast days. 

“Photochemical smog is created from the reactions in the 
atmosphere among nitrogen oxides and hydrocarbons in the 
presence of sunlight. Actually, sunlight is the catalyst and it 
causes the smog to peak during mid-day in urban areas 
where it is sunny.” 

Mueller said that people notice when a big diesel truck 
blows out thick black smoke or when an older car emits blue 
smoke. This smoke is called “particulates,” particles of car- 
bon emitted from the incomplete combustion of fuel, and 
particles resulting from lead inorganic compounds added to 
gasoline to control engine clatter and knock. There are also 
asbestos particulates created by brake shoe abrasion under 
stop-and-go traffic. 

“Because we see the smoke, we think that this is what is 
doing all the damage to the environment. The smoke is bad 
but it’s really the carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons, and nitro- 
gen oxides escaping with it that are actually creating the 
problems.” 

Highway Department engineers will be investigating three 
major noxious gases: carbon monoxide, a colorless, odorless 
gas produced by the incomplete combustion of fuel; hydro- 
carbons—compounds containing hydrogen and carbon, 55 
percent of which are emitted from the exhaust, 20 percent 
from the carburetor and gas tank vents, and 25 percent from 
the crankcase; and oxides of nitrogen, colorless or yellow- 
brown poisonous gases produced when oxygen and nitrogen 
in the air combine under the heat and pressure of the com- 
bustion process. 


————— 


The mobile lab is equipped with a hydrocarbon analyzer, 
an infrared carbon monoxide analyzer, and an electrochemical 
carbon monoxide monitor. There are two carbon monoxide 
monitors so engineers can test one against the other to see 
which works best under moving conditions and in field use. 
A nitrogen oxide monitor has been ordered and will com- 
plete the three principal types of instruments needed to 
measure major pollutants from traffic. 

A vent at the front of the vehicle collects air samples while 
the van is moving and a snorkel on the top collects samples 
while it is stationary. Air is collected and pumped through a 
manifold and tubing to the analyzers. The monitors are con- 
nected to a data logger that records readings and the time of 
day. 

Eventually, a data logger will be linked to a teletype that 
will punch out the information on tape. The tape can be fed 
to a computer terminal in a district office and then to the 
computer at Automation Division in Austin. The return in- 


SLICK AND SASSY—This new Ford van is equipped to measure 
pollutants in the air, record traffic generated noise, and monitor 
meterological conditions. It gives engineers a ‘‘total picture’ of 


formation will be analyzed with other data already gathered 
in the area, such as the percentage of trucks in the traffic, 
intersections, grades, and other variables affecting air pollu- 
tion and sound levels. 

“We plan to drive in a stream of traffic measuring pollu- 
tants as we go and then stop 15 to 20 minutes by the road- 
side and monitor at various distances from the edge of the 
pavement,” said Jim Johnson. “We will be measuring pollu- 
tants generated by the traffic and see how they disperse. By 
using predicted traffic volumes, we can hopefully estimate 
air pollution levels for future roadways.” 

The Highway Department is interested not only in the 
effects of vehicle emission along the right of way, but also 
the effect gases have on drivers. Since weather conditions 
affect pollutants, basic meteorlogical conditions such as air 
pressure, humidity, wind speed and direction, and barometric 
pressure will also be monitored. 

Amendments to the Clean Air Act passed by Congress re- 
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the environment. The snorkel on top collects air samples when 
the van is stationary. A vent at the front does the same while th 
vehicle is moving in a stream of traffic. 


POLLUTION MONITORS—From left, hydrocarbon analyzer, infra- 
red carbon monoxide analyzer, data logger, and Ecolyzer (carbon 
monoxide analyzer). The bottles at the rear are filled with gases 


quire a 90 percent reduction in emissions of hydrocarbons 
and carbon monoxide in 1975 model autos as compared to 
emissions established in 1970. This would be for the assumed 
50,000-mile lifetime of the car. The Environmental Protection 
Agency decided in March 1972 that 1975 emission standards 
could be met by the auto industry if it used catalysts—ma- 
terials that help burn pollutants but are not affected by the 
process themselves. One drawback is that catalytic convertors 
are quickly ruined by the lead in present gasolines. So it be- 
came necessary for the automobile industry to develop an 
engine to operate on low-lead or lead-free gasoline by 1974. 

The Texas Air Control Board has the responsibility to 
develop an air pollution control strategy to meet the stand- 
ards set by the Clean Air Act. The board is currently working 
on recommendations it hopes to make soon. The Highway 
Department has an agreement with the board to exchange 
technical knowledge in the selection, maintenance, calibra- 
tion, and operation of air monitoring instruments and will 
exchange air quality information. 

Whatever the recommendations for control of air pollution, 
engineers hope they will be more practical than those to 
regulate noise. The Federal Highway Administration has es- 
tablished some “stringent” traffic noise level standards for 
the states. Noise measurement is based on the intensity of 
sound frequencies heard by the human ear, a unit of mea- 
surement called an “A” weighted decibel. The FHWA has 
ruled that a sound level of 70 decibels is the maximum for a 
residential area during the day. This compares to a whisper, 
which is approximately 30 decibels; normal conversation, 67; 

noisy office, 78; and a thunderclap, 120. 

=xas is one of the first states to be able to predict future 
trai‘ic noise levels. Given the projected traffic and the dis- 
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used to calibrate and set analyzers to be sure the instruments 
are working properly. A nitrogen oxide monitor will complete the 
three instruments needed for measuring pollutants. 


tance between the highway and the observer, the “A” weight- 
ed decibel rating can be determined by placing a straightedge 
on a nomograph and applying corrections to meet specific 
conditions. Since traffic can be estimated 20 years into the 
future, the Department can predict traffic sound levels for 
any year desired. 

If the noise level exceeds the maximum design standards 
for the area, highway design modifications can reduce it. One 
way to do this is to build an elevated or depressed highway. 
However, unless other design factors call for this, it may not 
be economical. A more practical solution may be the use of 
sound barriers. 

Many people believe that freeways increase pollution. 

“This really isn’t true,” says Mueller. “When we build a 
freeway, we are not increasing the number of vehicles. We 
are only providing a better facility for a smoother flow of 
traffic. Pollution is usually decreased on an adequate freeway 
because there are no traffic lights and there is less stop-and- 
go traffic. When a vehicle idles at a stop light, it pollutes the 
air much more than if it were traveling at a constant rate of 
speed.” 

Are there solutions to air pollution? Mueller believes that 
perhaps a “change of attitude” would help. 

“Instead of worrying about how the other guy is polluting 
the environment, maybe each individual should show his 
concern by beginning at home. For example, car pools and 
keeping the family car well tuned would help a lot. An im- 
properly tuned car with bad points and plugs really blows 
out a lot of pollutants on the road.” 

In the meantime, the Highway Department’s environmental | 
laboratory will be rolling to the districts, in search of data | 
that will help to improve our environment. &2 


AWARDS 


(As of May 31, 1973) 


45 Years 


District 12 
Lafayette D. Penny, Maintenance Technician II 


40 Years 


Materials and Tests 

Arthur W. Eatman, Materials and Tests Engineer 
District 9 

John W. Chambless, Engineering Technician IV 
District 15 

William R. Faust, Assistant District Engineer 


35 Years 


District 18 
Grace L. Treadwell, Draftsman III 


30 Years 


Bridge Division 

Herbert K. Rigsbee, Senior Office Engineer 
District 5 

William A. Wright, Engineering Technician V 


_ District 12 


Fred B. Wilson, Maintenance Construction Superintendent II 
District 13 


Michael Alvarado, Maintenance Technician II 
Robert R. Rogers, Maintenance Technician II 


District 20 


Rayburn V. Cravy, Maintenance Technician II 
Norman H. Hooks, Maintenance Technician | 


25 Years 


Equipment and Procurement 

Robert E. Price, Shop Foreman IV 

Highway Design 

Whitney C. Rowland, Senior Designing Engineer 
Materials and Tests 

Jack P. Bostick, Engineering Technician V 

Motor Vehicle 

George E. McCord, Supervising Accounts Examiner 
District 1 


Joe W. Campbell, Engineering Technician Il 
Boyd W. Griffin, Shop Foreman Il 


District 12 


Barkley Y. Lynn, Maintenance Technician Il 
Leeland W. Trout, Right of Way Utility Agent Il 
Merrit E. Williams, Maintenance Technician Il 


District 15 


Ernest H. Kleinschmidt, Engineering Technician V 
Alvin A. Phillips, Engineering Technician III 
Jose M. Reyes, Maintenance Technician II 


District 16 


James T. Chapman, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Trinidad Martinez, Maintenance Technician | 
Lucio C. Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician II 


District 18 


Leroy F. Cullins, Engineering Technician V 
George W. Vaughan, Maintenance Technician II 


District 19 
Jack B. Pruitt, Maintenance Construction Supervisor Il 
District 20 


Chester L. Sackett, Maintenance Technician Il 
Robert M. Skibo, Engineering Technician V 


District 21 
Augustine Hernandez, Maintenance Technician II 


RETIREMENTS 


Right of Way 

Winfield S. Bartow, Chief Accountant Ill 
Maintenance Operations 

Frances E. Fain, Statistician Ill 

District 7 

Monte C. Jansen, Accountant | 

District 8 

Lou W. Parker, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Floyd L. Mounce, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 11 

Erwin F. Gates, Maintenance Technician | 
District 12 


Arthur L. Lindley, Communications Supt. | 
Aubrey D. Moore, Maintenance Technician II 


District 13 

Joe J. Kaspar, Maintenance Technician II 

District 14 

Ernest Taylor, Maintenance Technician II 

District 15 

Walter E. Schrank, Maintenance Technician II 

District 16 

Waymon O. Pittman, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 18 

Arthur E. Henry, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 
District 25 


Lemuel C. Drake, District Construction Engineer 
James R. Scott, Maintenance Technician |! 


To and From Our Readers 


Burnet Mayor Appreciative 

After the devastating tornado that 
struck Burnet in March, Mayor J. C. 
“Jake” Strahan wrote a letter of appre- 
ciation to Maintenance Construction 
Supervisor Barnie Crawford: 

“I want to express my personal grati- 
tude and the appreciation of all Burnet 
to the Highway Department and for 
your help after this disaster. One of our 
most pressing problems immediately 
after the storm was clearing our streets 
of debris. Debris-clogged streets were 
major obstacles not only to emergency 
operations, but to overall communi- 
cations and day-to-day movement 
through Burnet. 

“It was through the fine and dedi- 
cated efforts of your highway repair 
crews that Burnet has been able to re- 
spond and begin reconstruction so 
quickly. Burnet needed help most of 
all during those first terrible hours after 


the tornado struck, and it was the 
Highway Department that responded 
to our call. Your immediate concern 
and vital helping hand will always re- 
main for us a vivid example of what 
the term ‘good neighbor’ is all about!” 


Texas Number One, Again 

Almost one of every seven roadside 
parks and safety rest areas in the 
United States is located in Texas. 

A 1972 DOT survey shows that 
1,059 of the nation’s 7,572 roadside 
facilities were on the Texas highway 
system. Second best in rating is Ten- 
nessee with 366 sites. Texas also leads 
the other states in the number of 
“super” safety rest areas found along 
Interstate highways. Texas has 111 
compared to a nationwide total of 
ee Way 

The super rest areas also have minia- 
ture “tourist information centers”—In- 
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foBords—comprising approximately 54 
square feet of enclosed, glassed area 
for maps, pictures, text, and pictures 
about scenic and historical attractions 
within a few miles of the rest area. 


Friendly Texan Week in May 

Governor Dolph Briscoe has pro- 
claimed May 21-27 as Friendly Texan 
Week and urges “all citizens of our 
state to show sincere friendliness and 
helpfulness to the 25 million out-of- 
state visitors we expect to host this 
year.” To help bring the message to 
the people the Texas Tourist Council 
has provided windshield stickers for 
the Highway Department’s tourist bur- 
eaus to be given to out-of-state visitors. 
The sticker says “VISITOR TO TEX- 
AS—Kindly Extend All Courtesies.” 
When Texans see this sticker, the coun- 
cil asks that they be particularly friend- 
ly and helpful to the visitors. 


Society Honors Long 


District Engineer Travis A. Long of 
Corpus Christi has been named Engi- 
neer of the Year by the Nueces chapter 
of the Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers. Long, a graduate of The 
University of Texas, worked for the 
Highway Department before World 
War II and then joined the Depart- 
ment again in 1947 after he graduated 
from college. He was supervising resi- 
dent engineer in Austin in charge of 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Chairman 
DEWITT C. GREER Member 
HERBERT Cy PEMRYselte Member 
LUTHER DeBERRY State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway de- 


velopment in Texas and for departmental 
education in construction, maintenance, 
and operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or it can be 
purchased for 40 cents a copy. Sub- 
scriptions, inquiries, material, or manu- 
scripts should be directed to the Edi- 
torial Office, Travel and Information 
Division, Texas Highway Department, 
Austin, Texas 78701. 


freeway construction for 11 years, and 
then was named district engineer of 
the 10-county Corpus Christi district 
in November 1965. Long is a member 
of the Texas Society of Professional 
Engineers and of Chi Epsilon, an hon- 
orary civil engineering fraternity. 


Former THD Officials Die 

Two former Highway Department 
officials died last month. 

John S. Redditt, 74, who was chair- 
man of the Highway Commission from 
March 1945 until December 31, 1948, 
died in Lufkin April 13. Redditt grad- 
uated from The University of Texas 
Law School in 1921 and began his law 
practice in Lufkin. He served in the 
Texas Senate between 1933 and 1941, 
and was president of the Lufkin Cham- 
ber of Commerce, served on the school 
board, and was president of the Texas 
Good Roads Association. 

At the time of his retirement from 
the Highway Commission, Redditt was 
cited for his “untiring efforts” in es- 
tablishing an FM program for Texas 
and a retirement system for Depart- 
ment employees. In recent years he was 
best known for establishing the Dewitt 
C. Greer and Gibb Gilchrist awards 
for outstanding achievement in high- 
Way engineering that are given each 
year at the Highway Short Course at 
Texas A&M. The awards consist of 
$1,000 in cash and an engraved plaque. 

Julian Montgomery, 82, who served 
as state highway engineer from October 
1, 1937 to June 30, 1940, died in Aus- 
tin April 3. He also worked for the 
Department as an office engineer in 
Austin in 1917, He was named division 
engineer in Corpus Christi on Decem- 
mer 21, 1918. 

Montgomery was state director of 
the Public Works Administration in 
the mid-Thirties. When he resigned 
from the Highway Department in 1940, 
he wrote a letter to the Highway Com- 
mission in which he named two of the 
Department’s greatest problems: efforts 
by politicians to divert accumulated 
highway funds and reconstruction of 
obsolete highways. 


Hughes “Citizen of Year” 
Charlie J. Hughes, maintenance con- 
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State Highway Commissioner Herbert C. Petry Jr. (center) discusses the Texas 
Constitutional Revision agenda at the Seventh Annual Texas Legislative Seminar 
March 23 with former U. S. Senator Ralph Yarborough (left) and Leon Jaworski, 
past president of the American Bar Association. Page Keeton, dean of The Univer- 
sity of Texas Law School was also a panel member at the New Braunfels meeting, 
created and sponsored by the chamber of commerce. Petry has been a panel mod- 


erator for the last three years. 


struction supervisor in Claude (District 
4), was named “Citizen of the Year” 
at the annual Lions Club Ladies’ Night 
meeting held in March. Hughes, a 24- 
year veteran with the Department, is 
president of the Claude Lions Club, a 


. Mason, a member of the Claude Vol- 


Bennie Phitt, did you know our in- 
surance accident injury supplement 
pays up to $150 for an accident? 
This covers the member and all de- 
pendents for each accident off the 
job, in addition to coverage paid by 
our basic policy. 


unteer Fire Department, and a deacon 
in the First Baptist Church. 


Litterbugs Beware 


An intensified effort to prevent lit- 
tering on Texas highways has been 
announced by Colonel Wilson E. Speir, 
director of the Department of Public 
Safety. Speir said DPS patrolmen in all 
uniformed services have been ordered 
to watch closely for motorists or other 
persons throwing litter on highways or 
rights of way and to take appropriate 
enforcement action. 

He said the DPS made 841 littering 
arrests in 1971 as compared to 225 in 
1960. 


Anything You Say 

The president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Professional Bureaucrats 
would be proud of the wording in a 
recent memo circulated among em- 
ployees in Washington, D.C.: 

“Project funds may not be used to 
pay dues or to support any organiza- 
tion or group which devotes or con- 
tributes any of its resources from what- 
ever source to any activity, the purpose 
of which is to influence legislation or 
to politicize. For purposes of the above, 
the amount of resources devoted to 
such activity is immaterial.” 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


e Prior to our vacation this year we 
procured a copy of your 200-page, 


color-illustrated book “Texas.” By 
studying it, we were able to pinpoint 
a number of places we wanted to be 
sure to see on our trip to Big Bend, El 
Paso, and on our return trip. I want to 
congratulate you on a beautiful piece 
of work in putting out that book. The 
individual entries about each city we 
drove through were well done and 
made the whole trip more interesting. 
Arthur L. Schoeni 
Dallas 


e@ I would like to commend two fine 
men who are presently with the Pharr 
unit, Jose A. Guerrero and Carlos 
Rodriguez. I live in McAllen and was 
recently traveling the freeway east to 
Alamo where my children go to nur- 
sery school. It was my my first day up 
from a rather lengthy illness, so you 
can imagine my distress when my car 
ran out of gas. 

Luckily for me, there are people in 
the world like Mr. Guerrero and Mr. 
Rodriguez, who not only drove to a 
station for the gas, but engineered an 
effective, though distasteful, siphoning 
system to get the gasoline into my tank. 

I hope you will print this so others 
in our area will know what fine per- 
sonnel we have bought with our tax 
dollars. 

Mrs. Gary Fielder 
McAllen 


e We spent a couple of weeks in 
Texas and enjoyed our trip immensely. 
All Texas highways, whether ranch 
roads or Interstate, are excellent and 


make driving a pleasure. The public 
parks offer excellent camper facilities 
in very beautiful surroundings. 

Most important to us was the in- 
formation we received at the Orange 
Tourist Bureau where the girl who 
served us was cooperative, courteous, 


and helpful. We were ak es with 
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her knowledge of Texas and the man- 
ner she used conveying this informa- 
tion to us. She made us want to stay 
awhile. 
Hamilton Treadway 
Augusta, West Virginia 


e My family and I stopped at the 
comfort station between San Marcos 
and Austin on Highway 81. The wea- 
ther was wet, cold, and miserable. 
When we were ready to leave, our car 
wouldn’t start. Three of your employ- 
ees were working there at the time and 
were extremely helpful in getting us 
back on the road. 

Their names were George Hanna, 
Elwin Wolter, and Manuel Saucedo. If 
it hadn’t been for their kind assistance, 
we would have had a very difficult day. 

John E. Davis 
San Antonio 


e A Johnson City rancher wrote the 
Department: 

“I have a ranch located about two 
miles south of Johnson City on High- 
way 281. I would like to know why the 
Highway Department does not clean 
that area. It looks like they only clean 
what they can reach from their trucks.” 

A letter to the rancher from Assis- 
tant District Engineer Lawrence Schulz 
in District 14, said, “It is unfortunate 
that we have thoughtless and irrespon- 
sible citizens traveling our highways 
who toss litter from their vehicles. Af- 
ter receiving your complaint, I made 
an inspection of highway conditions 
with regard to litter along US 281 from 
Blanco to Johnson City and also US 
290 from Dripping Springs to US 281. 
The conditions were generally good, 
not that I did not see litter, but you 
must consider that trash is being dis- 
carded daily and we do not have the 
personnel available to keep the high- 
way right of way entirely free of litter 
at all times. 


“Maury Crow, our maintenance fore- 
man in Johnson City, said his records 


indicate they haul an average of 30— 
truckloads of garbage and litter each — 
month. For the first 17 working days — 
this month, 23 truckloads have been — 
hauled to the dump area. Litter costs 
taxpayers $13,000 per year in Blanco — 
County alone and this takes our men ~ 
and machines away from their primary | 
job of keeping our highways in good 


repair. 


“We will continue to do the best we — 
can with our available resources and 
we hope through education and coop- — 
eration of each individual Texan that 


the beauty of our highways is main- 
tained.” 


e My husband and I would like to 


compliment you and your department 
on the beautiful wild flowers off IH 10 
between Houston and Seguin. We are 
Texans but have been out of state for 
the last five years and now realize how 
much we missed Texas and its natural 
beauty, which your department makes 
possible. 

I’m writing for all the people who 
marvel at the wild flowers but never 
take the time to write and say “thank 
you” and how much we appreciate the 
work you have done and hope you'll 
continue so that visitors will agree with 
us that Texans have a lot to be proud 


of. Mr. and Mrs. Bob Lezak 
Houston 


e A bus driver from Abilene in- 
formed the Highway Department of a 


traffic hazard on State Highway 195 | 


between Georgetown and Florence in 
the vicinity of Rattlesnake Inn. 

He said there were numerous trees 
adjacent to curves on the highway and 
that during icy conditions the limbs 
hang down and will not clear the top 
of a bus. At night the lights pass under 
these limbs and they are not visible 
until you hit them. He reported four 
of his company’s buses had hit the 
limbs in this area, breaking the wind- 
shields. 


District 14 Engineer J. M. Owens _ 


was notified and located the low-hang- 
ing limbs and had the necessary prun- 
ing done to correct the condition. 


On April 13 Governor Dolph Briscoe signed House Concurrent Resolution 119 which 
praised the Highway Department for its outstanding efforts in travel promotion. The 
resolution was sponsored by Representative Dave Allred of Wichita Falls and Senator 
Jack Hightower of Vernon. Following is the text of the resolution. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, The Texas Highway Department, through its Travel and Information Division, for 
37 years has conducted the major part of the official effort to help develop the State of Texas’ 
rich potential for a vibrant and dynamic tourist industry; and 


WHEREAS, The Texas Highway Department pioneered this field, setting up the first small 
welcome stations in 1936 in response to action by the Texas Legislature; and 


WHEREAS, This effort was immediately successful and in the years that followed the Texas 
Highway Department pioneered many activities which have further contributed to the growth of the 
Texas visitor industry. Its program has served as a guide and model for similar programs now con- 
ducted by other states; and 


WHEREAS, The Texas Highway Department now operates eleven modern tourist bureaus and 
visitor centers staffed by trained, professional travel counselors who last year assisted 1,598,372 
visitors to Texas; and 


WHEREAS, A total of 367,599 mail inquiries from potential visitors to Texas were answered in 
1972 by the Texas Highway Department using descriptive literature, more than half of which was 
produced by the Highway Department itself; and 


WHEREAS, The Texas Highway Department also maintains information displays at the major 
safety rest areas to provide travel information; and 


WHEREAS, Travel films on Texas produced by the Texas Highway Department have been shown 
to audiences of more than 62 million people the world over; and 


WHEREAS, The international character of Texas’ visitor industry has been served well by mul- 
tilingual travel materials and efforts of the Texas Highway Department, travel films being avail- 
able in Spanish, French and German; the operation also includes two tourist bureaus on the Bor- 
der with the Republic of Mexico and the construction and maintenance of bilingual signs for the 
aid of visitors to Texas from Latin America; and 


WHEREAS, The Texas Highway Department serves in a strong leadership role in total visitor 
industry development in Texas which includes other State agencies, local and regional organiza- 
tion, and industry groups and association; and 


WHEREAS, The efforts of the Texas Highway Department have been largely responsible for 
attracting the 16,635,000 out-of-state auto visitors to Texas in 1972, who contributed almost $1.6 
billion to the economy of our State; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED by the House of Representatives of the 63rd Legislature of the State of Texas, the 
Senate concurring, That the Texas Highway Department be officially commended for the effective 
and efficient conduct of its portion of the program to extend, encourage, and develop the visitor 
industry in the State of Texas. 


a oR Se! 


